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\ fewer,poox, but rgther, the contrary. For tho it ſets the 
Poor Work wherciv fin O ys yet it Graves ſtill mors 
&QEXNP $u&08-7) AUT £53647 aviattens, 24559-wapes fo mean, that 
"I Mn 'prelerve@ No Rarging Shileſ theyacan 
> work 3\ When. Age, Sickneſs, or Death comes, chemiMﬀes, 
; thair Wives, or zhgir Children, are moſt.commanly leftuf- 
"on the Pattfh. ich is the reaſon why thoſe "Towns {as 
in the /Feely oft Kent) whence: the Clothing is, departed, 
have fewer poor then they had before. | 
© 3- The profit ariſingby hu Tranſportation of a Manufa&ure 
15 mych greater ({uppnling equal vent)chen that of unwrought 
materjals. Art inerea{tpg the m_ ſo much as the thing 
wrought is'more uſeful; and the-working laborrons. Fr, 
. 4... Thertaafportation of wodll is'# benetit-to others (as all 
things veiled, t» Foreiners 'are, who elſe would- not buy 
them) it increaſeth their ManufaCtures,giving other Nations 
the advantages. gy oar.ſelves ; and. partigularly it much 
profes the un 1elping,them, to work gut their own courſe 
wha Go\'le a PMI But BRUJ (IAB 
| Þ It were therefore. tobe wiſhed,and all endeavours ought 
tb be uſed, that' bir fupeMAuoys wooll” (which we ſpend. not 
aur ſetves) mighs he venttdin.\manutatture, 'and nyt in the: 
cride material. Th61 canfiot be informed this wazeyer:yet - 
done in England, yet I wiſh honeſt induſtrious Workmen 
would bring it to pals. _ SE 
IT. But all theſe beinggranted; the queſtion: {till remains,” 
Whether ſince the manutaQuure of ourſuperfluous Wooll can- 
not be vended/abroad, it: were-rtor better to permit the wooll 
unwrought to be tranſperted;with fuck limitations as may bs 
leaſt detrimental to the Kingdom ? ee-2: "5174 
And this we affirm $.- abs — 24 4 ICS | 
1. Becauſe otherwiſe  profitablecommodity will be utterly 
waſted,and fo\nor the manufattarer only, butthe Farmer and 
Landlord alſo, will befs vety-much damnifed ;-thar the 6ne” 
. = x" Can- 


"0.4 Yet I:;cannot-ackaowledge that a ManufaFture. maketh 
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(5 | | 
cannot pay his rent,nor the other fuſtain the Taxes. And is not 
this the chiefeſt, if not the ſole reaſon of ſinking our Rents, 
throwing up Farmes, and the miſery of the whole Country 
Now that it 1S the greateſt Concern and Intereſt of the Nat:- 
on,to preſerve the Nobility, Gentry, and thoſe to whom the 
Lind of this Country belongs , at leaſt much greater 
then a few Artificers imployed in working the ſuperfluity 
of our Wooll, or the Merchants who gain by the exporta- 
tion of our ManutaQture, is manifeſt. 1. Becauſe tlicy arc 
Maſters and Proprietaries- of the foundation of all the 
wealth in this Nation, all profit arifing out of the Ground, 
which is theirs. 2. Becauſe they bear all the Taxes and 


publick burthensz which in truth are onely born by thoſe : 


who buy and ſell ;1ot;, all ſellers raiſing the price of their 
c,mmodities, or abating cf their goodneſs, according to 
their Taxes. 3.Becauſe they maintain great Families, which 
conduce much to the conſumption of our ManufaQures, 
many people relying upon- them,” and perdaps as many as 
upon Cloth working. 4. Becauſe they mit of necefhicy 
bear all Magiſtracies and pubiic Imployments (how bur- 
thenſome over) and are the onely hindrances of the con- 
fuſion which wouid follow upon equality. Whereas ordina- 
ry working perſons may, tfone imploymet fail, preſently 
undertake another without any great inconvenience or de- 
triment, Now-then ſuppoſe Wooll fall to 34. per Pound(as 
it muſt in a ſhort time if not prevented) the price of all 
Land in Englana muſt hkewiſe fall; there being not one 
Acre which produceth not Wooll {plowed lands at leaft 
trom Harveſt ro Seed-time,and longer when they lie fal- 
low) conſequently the Faxes (which now are generally un 
Land, and ever proportioned to Rent, the ancient man- 
ner of taxing Dy 1oths. and 15ths. being of late ous of uſe, 
much to the advantage of the Uſurer, but to the preju- 
dice of the Country Gentteman) will be alſo leſſeued 


when they come into the Kings Coffers: yer the conſtany” 


charges 
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charges of the Kingdom do not leſſen. Therefore our Tax 


xes muſt be ſtill oftener renewed, and the Landlords charge, n 
| Yet MUre increaled,. but his means of diſcharging, diminith, \ 
ed ; -and he muſt pay the more, the more: hg 15 diſabled: % 


; A hardcaſc, yet inevitable, unleſs the King and Parliament re 
pleale toapply a ſpezdy remedy. Thus muſt our Nobility i 
- and Gentry be forced to live at a meaner rate (who-livealns 
to9 meanly in their Countries already) -break: up Houſe- 
| keeping, maintain fewer. Servants-, leſs, Hoſpitality, &. I cy 
| which has already ſomewhat, and will in time. as eminent- I ,f 
| ly, leſſen the Kingdom as tranſportation off Wooll, or per- | £1; 
| haps ony one thing can do. 1-2 
| 2, By hindering exportation of Wooll pray , y* conlider the 
) great loſs this poor Nation ſuſtains. . I {hall inſtance in Rom- 
| ney and its neighbouring Levels, which contain about 44000 
| 


ex 
ar 
| 
Acres ; each Acre one with another in Romney Marſh teeds I. 

three Sheep (belides other Stock) at the leaſt ; ſuppoſe then I py 

| werate the whole Level thus; there will be found 132000 W g 
| Sheep, whereof zoo Fleeces, will at the leaſt make 4 Packsof KU th 
| g00d Wooll (240 pounds to the pack;) ſo then there are year- MW an 
| ly ſhorn 1760 Packs, each of which were formerly conſtantly WM Re 
old for 12 /. Ia the year 1647, when Exportation of Wool! 

was firſt prohibited, it was ſold for 15 4. the year after by rea- 
{on of the grat Rot added to the mighty, deſtruQtion of Sheep 
in the Wars, it was ſold for 167. per Pack ; 'but the Mortality 
of Sheep being recovered, yet the Prohibition continuing, 
Wooll has almoſt every year ſince abated of its price ; and 
now there are divers perſons, who ,have 4 and ſome 5 years 
Wooll upon their hands,not being able to ger abeve 44. or 5:4. 
per Pack, that is 4 or 5 l..a Pack toz ig; and I hear itchas been 
{old this very year in ſome places for 3 4. 10 5. per Pack.' Thus 
by the moſt modeſt computation, 24, uch as no man can gail- 
ſay, there is loft upon every pack of Wogll 7 /. which ſuppo 
ling a'l:the wooll of that Leyel ſold, it zs evident 12320 4.15 
quite loſt every year inthat little-place onely.y, which 15 very 
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xear'6 5. per Acre thtoo the whole Level loſt in the Rent. By 
which pray y? judge how many Millions are yearly loſt throo 
all England by this want ofa limited Exporfation, Who then 
can ſhew ſo much cruelty as - to blame povr people, who to 
_—_ {ome of this damage doadventure to help themſelves 

y Exportation ? tho they had much rather be content with a 

moderate price intheir own Country. 
+ And truly *ris no wonder that #.C, complains of the diffi- 
culty and' impoſſibility* of hindering Exportaticn, yet g'ories 
of his diligence in ruining ſo many poor and induitrious per- 
ſons for doing what heconfeſleth. impoſſible to hinder. But 
our Superiours may. conelude, fince ®ris either impoſiible, or 
extreme difficult, to hinder Exportation, and that there may 
ariſe troubles (as ſome have been killed) for endeavouring it, 
itis much better and more natural topermit Exportation un- 
der the moſt advantageous terms their wiſdom ſhall think tit, 
For in truth is it not very abſurd to imagine, becauſe we can- 
zot make fo muctriof our wooll as poſſibly may be made, that 
thereforewe muſt make nothing of it? -Like ſome perverſe 
and obſtinate/ Landlords, who chulſe rather to loſe all their 
Rent then abate the leaſt part of it. 

3. A limited Exportation will be more for the advantage 
of our own woollentrade (andlefs -for that -beyond-Sea, then 
the hindering of it has'been: For if ſtrangers might come hi-' 
ther to buy . wooll, tho they bought greater: quantities, yer 
ſhould they pay dearer for it then they doat preſent: and the 
dearer their Commodities,. the dearer muſt they ſell their 
ManufaQure conſequently-the more eaſily we may beat them: 
out of their Trade: For-when a poor man (none elſe now wall 


venture totranſport it)- comes with a Freight of wooll 'into- 
France or elſewhere, they make him take their own price for. 
It; his neceſſities and hisdanger- forbid him-carrying home 
lis Merchandize.as welbas ſtaying: rhere to contend for a bet- 
terprice':. butbeing fender! far his Ginger, and little 

7 nothing forihis paing: | thinks he comes” 


off 


. off very well whileſt undiſcovered. Yet to have the na mes 
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of Merchants, and to gain perhaps ſometimes more then 12 4 
a day,to live with more eaſe tho with greater hazard, poſſibly 
ſome may ſtill be invited to continue this Traffick notwith. 
ſtanding any the ſeverelt Prohibicion. After this manner 
{ſtrangers now, and will hereafter, have our wooll almoſt as 
cheap as our ſelves can buy it. But were the Tiade laid open, 
En:liſbmen might {till buy their wooll at reaſonable pricesbut 
ſtrangers mult pay the dearer for it ; as the Cuſtom, Officers 
Fec5, Freight, Pattorage » and other charges amygunt unto: 
v h.ch will perhaps be equal to che firlt peny paid-for the 
wooll it ſzlt, Thus ſtrangers ſhall pay twice as much! for 
our wooll as the Zzoliſb Clothier, who therefore may under: 
{ul them, and make more adyantage in the price of his-Cloth 
by the Exportarion of wooll, then ever he did-by the Prohubiti- 
ON O. 1z. | 

4. My ncxt reaſon againſt the hindering Exportation- of 
wouil is, becauſe by our Forefathers it neyar: was: ptohitbited, 
unleſs upoa ſome great occalion, and fot-ſome {mall time, till 
Anno 1647, and then allo upon pretence that there was not 
wooll enough to furnith our own neceflities. - Which (if true) 
might be becauſe of the great deſtruQtion of ſheep by .the 
wars. Yet there ſeems to be another ground for that AQ : The 
Goverament of that time having been: aſſiſted 4n.the-:Civil 
Wars by great numbers of the Wooll workmen, (who liked 
much better to rob and plunder for half a Crown a day, then 
toil at a melancholy work for ſx Pence a day) to encourage 
and reward them, I ſay, and to weaken the Gentry,:they ; 
this Prohibition. But to make this reaſon god; letukrmuno» 
ver the whole Hiſtory, or as tauch as we poph.jx , eitherm our 
AQts of Parliament or creditable Hiſtorians concerning: this 
Wooll buſineſs, and with all convenient brevity, :-:: 2 +2 
6. 1. Tho there were ſeyeral Ordipances-congernirig: well! 
niatlr 

of 


10'other Kings Reigns, yet; thePrincerdid umery Et feriduf | 
to ſer hunk E ehebae irege wool althe 
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of Edward the third,at which time all wool-workers were invi. 
ted to come and ſettle in England, to have places afſign'd them, 
many Privileges and liberties granted, and wages from the 
King) till they could gain a livelihood by their art,&c. whreup- 
on many Flemings and others chiefly Subjetts to the Duke of 
Bureandy,repaired hither, and ſ{:t up the manufaQure of wool 
in Zngland. 44 | 
6.2.11.E.3.C.4. It was made oy wooll out of the 
Realm, till otherwiſe ordain'd. This ptohibition (faith Speed) 
was made to ſhew the Flemings the neceſſity they had of lea- 
guing with Fxgland,as {oon after they didz and the prohibition 
was taken off, or,as /alſineham ſaies,to humble the Flemings ; 
q:44 plus ſaccos quam Anzglos venerabantur, The lame year it was 
enacted (nv Joubr for the better vending their wooll,;the Ex- 
portation whereof being prohibited, made it of ſmall value at 
home) that none ſhould wear other then Exg/iſþ Cloth, except 
theXing, Gponhage their Children.But perſons of ſuch degrees 
might uſe torein furs,and face part of their garments withSilk. 
All that no beyond Sea Cloths ſhould be brought into Ezg- 
land, and that forein Cloth-workers ſhould have ſeveral privi- 
leges. Whereupon (ſays Speed) many preſently came over. 
$. 2. 14. ZE. 3. Was granted to the King the gth Lamb,gth 
Fleeee, and--gth Sheaf for two Years: allo 45s upon every 
fack of Wooll and 4490s upon every 300 Woolfels tranſpor- 
ted; (ſome fay alſo that not” long before- this, was granted 
to the Xing half the- wooll of the Communalty, and nine 
marks upon every fack of Wooll of the Clergy.) By theſe 
oreat ſubſidies it is probable the King had great quantity of 
Wooll opon his hands: and about this time the'X7zg ſent the 
Biſhop of Lincoln into Flendeys with 10000 ſacks of Wooll ; 
which he ſold for 20 pounds Sterling a Sack. (Xnighton.) And 
in his fifteenth year ordained, that no Merchant or other 
ſhould carry any Woolls out of the Realm till after Michael- 
mu (by which time-it is probable he had fold his own, ) but 
after that every Merchant, >. , or other, might _ 
| Y 


(10) 
ly buy and export his Wooll, paying the due cuſtoms ; and that 
thoſe who had Woolls, ſhould be compelled to fel them 
according t2 the price and fort in the Countryz to accom- 
pliſh the Woolls granted to the Kizg, which afterwards was 
diſannulled. 

$. 4.23. EF. 3. The King ſtopt the Woolls 1n the land till the 
Merchants had fined with him for the ſame. ( Holinſp.) 26. E. 
3. the {taple was brought to Zoxdon, to the loſs of the Mer- 
chants,but advantage to the Xing who got by it 1200 pounds 
that year. Knighton. 

$.5. 27. £.3. This year a great advantage befel the Nation ; 
for (becauſe the young Earl of Flanders married not with the 
King's Daughter as he had promiſed, but with the Daughter 
of France : or becauſe the Flemings obſerved not the agree- 
ments, which the Xizg made in the life-time of Faques de Arte- 
ville, who procured of the Xing that the Marts might be kept 
in ſeveral Towns in Flazders) the King gn, the Staples 
and Marts of wooll from the Zzrls Towns, eſtabliſhing them 
in ſeveral Towns of Enzland, Newcaitle , Canterbury, | &Cc. 
Some of which, nut being Port-Towns, he afterwards chan- 
ged for ſuch : and withall regulated the whole trade with cer- 
tain ordinances ; for whuch I refer you to the Statutes. - .. 

$. 6. 27. £. 3. 50s were given tothe King by AQ of Parlia-” 
ment on every ſack of wool tranſported. By which, grant it 
was thought the XAizp received 1000 marks per diem, Holin. 

$. 7.37. £. 3. The Staple was removed to'Callee ; putting 
the Town into the hands of certain; Merchants, that the 
Trade might be the more ſecure for them) And not long af- 
ter it was again returned to Tewns in England ; but moſt of 
them Port-Towns,for it was very uſual to remove the Staples. 
Holixn. 38. Ed. 3. was granted to the King 265-84 of every 
ſack of wooll tranſported for 3 years. 

$.8. What was ordained by our ſucceeding Princes was 
either in conformation or regulation of what was already eſta- 
bliſhed: according to the advantage of the Ang and __ 

ur 


But that is very remarkable which is recorded by Fen. de 
. Knighton 14. R. +. being a caſe ſomewhat like ours at this pre- 
ſent. He deſcribing a great dearth and calmity of the poor 
n this Nation, tho there was Corn enough laid up in private 
hands to ſerve the whole Nation five years ; neither was the 
Corn then at any extraordinary price; at laſt gives the rea- 
ſon of it to be want of money, and this he aſcribes to the not 
vending our wooll ; whereof he ſaies ſame men had 3, others 
4 years wooll upon their hands: tho now there be many 
who have five years wooll unſold. And this came to pals, faith 
he, becauſe the Zgliſh Merchants were forbid tranſporting 
wooll: wherefore the year following liberty was granted them 
to tranſport wooll whither they:pleaſed. In thoſe daies, faith 
he, woull was ſou cheap - that a ſtone of the beſt choſen wooll 
wasſold for 3s and in ZeiFer for 25 or 20 pence. Now three 
ſhillings in thoſe daies was as much as gs at preſent ; and 
therefore dearer by 25 a ſtone then it is 1old for at preſent, 
6s being a good price at thistime. 

$. 9. 8. Pr 6. AnaQ wasmade to regulate the Mer chant- 
{trangers, who exported our wooll, _ An. 27. H. 6. it was 
decreed, that till our Cloths were accepted in Brabant, no 
merchandice growing or wrought there ſhould be brought in- 
to Fgland upon pain of forteiture. 

S. 19.3.4. 4. An a&t was made concerning exportation of 
wooll, and then' it was likewiſe ordered that - no Cloth 
wrought. beyond Sea ſhould be brought into Fzgland : none 
ſhould buy woolls (except he wrought it himfzlf ) till af- 
ter Bartholomew-tide : and 22 H. $. not till after the Aſcenſion 
of our Lady: nor a er before the Purification ; no 
woollen yarn or cloth ſhould be exported unfulPd ; and 3. Z. 
8. none undreſſed. And as; 1. of Queen Mary, as alfo in the 
firſt of Queen Zlizaberh their Parliaments gave them 335 4400 
every ſack of wooll, and every 240 woolfells tranſported by 
a Native, & 3 pound 6s $4 on the {ame tranſported by ftran- 
gers ; and this to cont inue _— their lives, = 

2 «+ Ile 
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6. 11. As. 1. Fac. A ſubſidy upon wooll tranſported was 
granted the Xe for his life-time, a Denizon: was to pay 33s 
34a ſtranger z pound 6s 84 for every ſack. And there has 
not beena Prince from #4. 3. to Ch. 1. who have not gained 
conſiderable revenues by the exporting wooll. _ 

II. Out of which colletions you may obſerve: 

I. That the wooll-trade beyond Sea was alwaies accounted 
a very great advantage both to the X7xg and Subjetts. Which 
was the reaſon why it was ſo carefully managed, and more 
laws about it then any one ſubje& whatſoever. Nay ſcarce-has 
there been any Parliament,fince the beginning of EX. 3. where- 
in ſomwhat hath not been eſtabliſhed concerning it. 

2. That no abſolute prohibition of exporting it was ever c- 
nated till the Reign of Char. 1.nor then till 1647. at which 
time neither would he be ſaid to Reign. Temporary ones in- 
deed there have been ; but thoſe of ill contbaranes to the 
Nation. 

3. That ſumptuary laws concerning wearing: vending 
our Cloth, and the like, were always enatted pars paſſu with 
thoſe concerning wooll-working. For it is very advantageous 
to the Kingdom, that much cf it ſhould be ſpent here, where- 
by many workmen would be maintained, and leſs forein un- 
neceſſary trifles imported, which now take away much of our | 
money. | 

4- Thar it was thought ſufficient advantage tothe Nation 
that they might buy wooll when and where they pleaſed, but 
whatſoever- wooll was fold, ( by Strangers elſpecial- 
ly, ) was not fold till after a certain time fixed. That it was not 
to be. bought by Brokers z that what was bought by foretn- 
ers to be exported paid greater duties then: what was bought 
by the Natives. which cautions alone, if well regulated, 
would render the exportation at this day very advantageous; 
certainly much more then to let it putrehe and moth-eat in 
our ſtore-houles. 

5. My next reaſon for the permiſſion of Exportation 1s, * | 

Cauiec 


auſe it wall better his Maje 
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{ries cuitomes ::for it being impol- 
ble abſolutely to hinder the exportation, (Men naturally in- 
lining to run any hazard rather then apparent beggary,.by 
fufering their goods to periſh in their hands) the cuſtoms 
nuſt of neceſſity be leſſend. What periſhes unwrought, and 
that is exported by ſtealth, pay no cuſtom, But. beſides this, 
it was the frequent uſe of our Fathers to help the Prince and 
aſe the SubjeQ by impoſing taxes upon the woall Exported. 
Sometimes 50s a pack, ſometimes more, as occaſion required, 
which was the ordinary way ; being alſoa molt eaſy one, of 

rratifying the Prince. If it be anſwered the cuſtomes would 

:dvance much more if the woall were exported in manuta- * 
turez we confeſs and ſeriouſly deſire, that our wooll were 
nanufaQtured, and ſo exported and fold. . Tho this was ne- 


rer yet done in &pg/and, nor do I, think can be: But our que- 
ſtion here is concerning our ſuperfluous wooll , which remains 
ifter we have here made, or vended what wecan  ' after the 


Cloth-market is finiſhed ;:or. our workmens, hands all. im- 
ploied. © 034111 or 3D gl © VN 1273 9761 
6.1. The 7eaſon of the decay of Clothing is not exportation 


of wooll as 7F. C. ſuppoſes, but the ccntrary. For the decay 
(ifany be) is ſince this Pronon. to that by hindring this 

y tothe diſeaſe, But it proceeds from 
other cauſes; as firſt, becauſe other Nations have of 
ate improved their manufactures ,:as we did in Edward the 
thirds time, the Dntchever ſince 1616, the French now lately, 
both of them working very accurately, it not more , then our 
elves , as well as moxe honeſtly, by the confeſſion of thoſe, 


diver 


we Ply a wrong reme 
c 


o our own Nation. . Secondly, Cloth, is not ſo much worne 


in theſe parts.of the World as formerly , it not being now 
lo convenient a wear As, When our faſhions were, conſtant. 
Our Clothes then were made ſtrong to endure many years, 


and a great 7h of the:great mens inventories then were their 


mird-obe 


fras Legacks te their beſt Friends and Children, 


vbo did not deſpiſe ro Wear the Cloches of their A 


nceſtors: : 


*where- 
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whereas now the Mode hardly enduring two months, ſlight 
ſtuffes are ſufficient. Befides, when the cyftom was for'men 
to wear gowhs, eloaks, and other looſe garments, ſubftanti. 
al Cloath was more-proper then now it is, for little breeches' 
and a cloſe-coat: To ſecond which humor of the times Silks 
and Stuffs are imported in greater abundance, fold at eaſier 
rates then formerly, and manufaCtures of them ſet up in our 
own Nation; by which the beautrfulleſt and lighteſt garments 
are become almoſt the cheapeft alfo: Which I fear will ren- 
der it difficult to reconcile the mode to' Cloth, tho much 
to be deſired. Thirdly, we: have more Sheep. in England 
then formerly , becauſe of the drayning the fens and other 
grounds, and the laying down of Tillage, for the cheapnels' 
of Corn till theſe: twolate years, Fourthly, * 7; Cattle be- 
ing prohibited, they breed-more Sheep, and bring in more 
woull into England, beſides what they ſend beyond” Sea : 
which will infallibly bring our lands in E»glandas tow as thoſe 
in Zreland, i.e. to as low arent; and-to as few years valuein 
the purchaſe, nay lower : if they be ſuffered, Firlt to Eu Eng- 
land with their wooll, and then to' furniſh the markets be. 
yond ſea; yet we prohibited the fame ky, ; which 1s our 
preſent condition. And undoubtedly the er 6 3 
Cattle has been of vaſt inzonvenience, not only to the beſt of 
England, the feeding-landsz" but to it all in'general, by lel- 
ſening the value of our Wooll: in which eyen the breeding 
lands receive more loſs by the low price of their wooll, then 
they reap advantage by this A& in the'price of their Cattle. 
ThisAQ alſois injurious to theNation by ſending our own and 
forein Merchant Ships to Victual in /re/and ; by the want of 
returns from thence , by loſs of our Trade for Hops, Hides, 
Butter,Cheeſe,&c. which trades now are taken up the Irifo 
to the ruine of many Counties of Zgleaxd; by diſcouraging 
Navigation ; for. it is ſaid 100 of our Ships were continuall 
employed in this Traffick of lean Cattle. And laſtly hy dit- 
couraging our Clothiers and other matiufafturesz who = 
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they muſt live out, of their labours,thedearer:they pay for their 
lit the more they muſt, bave for their wark. ' This 1riþ A& 
therefore making our; Beef dear, -yet the Dutch having it 
from /reland delivered in. Hellaxd tor about a peny a: pound, 
they may afford their Cloth cheaper then. poſſibly we can.: 
wh:ch will ſpeedily enable them to, get-trom) us alſo our forein 
Clothing-trade,. and be an irreparable damage to- this King- 
dm: if the Parliament in-their wildome -do not prevent it. 
Thus this A, which in its preface deſigns the advancing, our 
rents & enriching E»2/and,has leſſened and impoveriſhed both; 
has compelle4 Zre/and to ſeeckia way to live-without usz has 
nade it almoſt-independent of Epg{and ; has infine almoſt ruin- 
xd boch Nations : but,to-our purpote..;.. Fifthly, F omit the 
nany deceits in Cloth-making, which -//.C. confeſſeth to 
have been of late fo very much practiſed, - that our Clothes 
ole greatly of their ancient: reputation' beyond,ſea to the 
nfinite prezudice of our Trade: and 1 have been infotmed that 
this was the firſt occalign which putths,. Frevch upon making 
lothes and Stu, of cheir own., Bat/for the various abuſes of 
tis kind I refer you to a. little Book called the Golden Fleece, 
y /7.S. and I am.intormed that the Durch, taking occafion 
rom oyr diſhoneſt , work-manſhip.; hoge venged their own 
worſt Cloth for right E-gliſh Cloth; and thereby have got 
ram us much of our txade, and great;reputationto themfelves. 
xthly, the, Sword,. Plague, torezja Colonies, and Tepeo- 
ing 7re/aud .have of late yEars much djminiſhed our ſtock of 
rople : thargfore che.coulymprio of the commodities1s lels ,, 
br if we dg not vend our. woo]1-manytattures, the reaſon muſt 
&, either Ha ſes, ; more- of them, or becauſe there 
bleſs of them uſed then, fprmerly, If we make more (as ſome 
with good reaſon. think we'do): the trade increaſeth;'and tho 
theing in many bands, particular perſons grow:;not fo rich , 
path Clocking ja general guarthethzjand: che- greater num- 
are {et an wank.. But the contrary-to this #.C, ſeems to 
vm, He mult therefore grant we want vent for our Chak 
Wilgh 
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when made. But will the prohibiting exportation cauſe more 
vent? if the Dutch can work cheaper, better, and more hc 
neſtly then we, will they not underſel us, and ſteal away oy 

trade 2 If the French can make ſtuffs of their own ( as bot! 
they and the Dutch d9.) without our wooll , and prohibit 
our Cloth to be {old amongſt them, fhall we force them to 
buy of us * If the: /talizns and French make; and ſell multi 
udey of fine and gaudyfilks at a cheap rate, canwe perſwade 
people not to prefer them? But if we want either hands tc 
work the valt ſtocks of our own wooll , and that which day- 
ly orerwhelms us from Zrel/azd, or vent to diſpoſe of it, what 
mult become'of the fuperfluity of our xvooll ? Muſt the Far 
mer and Grazier bear all the loſs: No, the Landlord muſt 
abate of his rent, or the Farm thrown into his hands, the Te 
nant being poor, half ruined by his loſſes, his Landlord 
takes the tarm, and at Jength having to his Tenants misfor 
tunes, added thoſe iriconveniencies of intruſting ſervants 

&c. He muſt ſplit -on' the ſame rock; his. wooll hes on his 


- handstill he comes intodebt ,; and in fihe'the farm mult be 


{old, ſince the wooll bears no price. But the yearly value 1s 
{o much fallen, and there is'{5' much land to be ſold on the 
ſame ſcore, that he defpairs of a'chapman' &c. And this 15 
our preſent condition; 7 EOSIN ME 
7. This beating down'the price'vf wool is prejudicial even 
to the ManufaQurers themſelves ; becauſe if wooll be cheap, 
the produCt of it muſt be ſo too. Cloth -mnſt bear a proport! 
on to the-value of wooll : or 1f it doth not, the'diſadvantage 
is on the-Clothiers fide , his CT ever cryec 
down beyond-raeaſure when/Wooll is cheap: ides the lel: 
money a tradeſman turns for the ſame commodity, i the lefs 
muſt be his gains. The Clothier then making the lame _ 
tity of Cloth as formerly,! and -as good, ſelling it for lels 
has none to. revenge himſetf on but the Grazier, and the 
poor workman, who muſt then work harder or abate oft 
already too poor wages, - Who then gains by this A 


" they only whoare ſoeager againſt the Ex 


portation of Wooll ; 
a fort of Men, who call themſelves Merchants of the Staple , 
but are in truth only Brokers : (thoſe Caterpillars of trade,and 
{worn Enemies to poor Men , who make their chief gain of 0- 
ther mens neceſlities,) theſe areſure to get both by buyer and 
ſeller, whoſoever loſes. To the Clothier they complain that 
there is no vent for Cloth, that Wooll is ſo cheap they may 
have Cloth for nothing, till they have bought it at their own 
rates : but-when they come to ſell it-to the Draper or Mer- 
chant, they then change their note. Wooll ſodear that poor 
Clothiers can hardly go to the price of it,8c. Theſe and a thou- 
{and other artifices Tos uſe to ſcrape from both ſides. 

IV. To ſome of theſe reaſons /F. C. pretends to anſwer , 
tho in ſuch a manner as *tis hard to conceive what the Man 
would ſay. To what has been ſaid concerning the Farmer and 
Graziers not being able to pay their rent, &c. From which 
{o many ll conſequences follow , I think he anſwers , thag 
the principal commodity,out of which they raiſe their rent, is 
not wooll but the Carcaſe and Corn; and that the more Men 
are ſet on work, the more corn and fleſh 15 ſpent; ſo the farmers 
and graziers mouths are made up that way. To which it is 
ealily replied, that a Farmer makes not up his reat out of his 
princtpal, but all, his commoditics : and tis an ill argument , 
this is not the principal advantage or profit, theretore you 
may part from 1t. Beſides Farmers have families alſt, which 
muſt be maintained, their Widows muſt not be ſtarved, nor 
their Daughters married without ſome portions. Suppoſe 
the ſmaller profits be laid afide'for theſe : yer let me tell you 
that a Grazier, whofe ſtock does not conſiſt more then uſually 
of beaſts, muſt pay at leaſt half, andin ſome Counties ail, his 
Rent with the price of his Wooll , or he will live very uncom- 
fortably. But in that great rot which re ooh about 5 years 
ago, in moſt part of Frgland (and the like may happen a- 
gain, for which ſome proviſion ought to be made in good 
years) I beſeech you, which was — principal comm "oe 

waar 
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What was the fleſh worth ? And for Corn; the low price of 
wool! hath,made fo many apply to husbandry, that uſually 
corn do's hardly bear any price wherewath to pay his rene, 
What he fates of the great number of people ſer on work y 
Cn the ſuperiluous Woull, that would make fleſh and Corn 
dear, is ſurely in mockery of the poor laborious Farmers and 
Graziers. Who preſently imagine fume great Inuadatiun of 
new men like Locults, yet with muny in their purſes, that 
would preſently buy up and devour all the truirs of the ground 
and even their wooll allo tor their backs, as well as viqtua's 
for their bellies. But upon examination they*l ind noencreaſe 
af Men by this mighty manuiaQure ; but ſume few hands,now 
employed in other work) to turn to weaving, ſpinning, &c. 
They*l find no more bellies nor backs then tormeriy , aud 
their corn at as low a price as it was before. Corn I ſay, for 
the Clothiers wages will not much enrich either Butcher or 
Grazicr. 
2, Another objection againſt what. has been ſaid, is the 
reat number maintained by the wooll-manutaCture : four 
fitts of the Nation faith /. C. which except he take in the 
Farmers & Graziers 15 an extravagant proportiun. But this 05, 
jection is wholly impertinent. Ir is not material tothe pcint 
in hand how many are maintained by woll-work, but how 
many more would be maintained by working. up the fuperfiu- 
ous wooll,that,l mean,which either periſhes or 1s clandeſtinly 
exported. And theſe are not fo many as the maintenance 
ought, in any wile, to be put in ballance either with the Far- 
mers and Graciers, or Gentry and Land-lords of this Natioa.. 
 TheCloth for our own uſe we ftill ſpend,and the Merchants 
tranſport more-to ſome Countries then formerly: ſo that our 
loſs is only what was uſually ſent into France and Holland, HF.C, 
faics four fifts of the Nation are concerned in the intereſt that 
wooll be. not exported. Zondon it {elf contains about 5 Milli- 
ons, do yau think any Child ſo fimple as. to believe, 4 of theſe 
5. millians. are concerned about the Exportation of wool fo 
CC, 1C 
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he faies he means the whole wootlen-trade, that alſo is ſalſe, 
But what 1s that ty our queltton about {uperſiuons wool ie 
there be ſtrit laws, and {everely executcd, for the uſe of wowvl! 
in our own Nation : let the /rifþ aQtor prohibiting impor. 
taticn of Cattle be repcaicd, that we may beno more oppiel. 
fed with wooll from thence, and it would be found neither 
the number of workmen, nor of Pegple will be lefſencd by ex. 
porting our ſuperfiuons wooll. Nay I make a great que{tion, 
whether the number of workrhen be leſſened (ince the woollen- 
trade ſickened, unleſs by ſume accident, he that conſ ders the 
great number of Silk-workers now 1n tae Nation, (a clotiung 
nor of that ſubſtance and durationas Cloth,therefure requires 
more hands, to ſupply us with new : and that Cloth-working, 
which was formerly confined to Corporations, 15 now fre- 
quent in Villages) will either be of my opinion, or ſuſpend 
his aſſent to the contrary : and then what becomes of this great 
clamor of maintaining ſo many People, and ſo many poor 
Since there are not {ſo many looke by exportation of wooll , 
but they may eaſily berake themſelves to other callings. 

3- But concerning maintaining the Poor, I have faid be- 
fore ; that where there is moſt manufaQure there is either all- 
wae1s, or for the moſt part, more poor : the reaſons are plain. 
lt 15 true indeed that the firſt introducing a manufaftture em- 
ploies many poor, but they ceaſe not to be ſo, and the conti- 
nuance of it makes many : and the departing of it to another 
| place carries moſt of them with it. But the decay of it bezng in- 
ſenſible, the poor by degrees are otherwiſe provided for, and 
rather mend their fortunes then make them worſe by the loſs 
of their trade. But for the whole Nation, why is it not bet- 
ter to ſet up ſuch a trade as wil employ all our working people, 
increaſe our hn ub and enrich our Men, then to endea- 
vour a thing impoſſible, (Hhindring. exportation of Wooll ? ) 
force nature* ty up the Sea and Winds? to ſtrive againſt the 
ſtream and current of the times £ I mean the Herring-fiſhing, 
which will both make amends for the ſmall decay of our cloth- 
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working , and revenge our ſelves againſt the Dutch for ſteal- 
ing our manufaQture ; by fairly and juſtly making uſe of our 
own liberty and power to which nature has by our ſituation ſo 
long invited us. Our Cloth-working may again return, as all 
things and all trades have their ebbs and lows. Were not our 
Archers in ancient times the great glory of the Nation * re- 
nowned for gaining many ſignal battels againſt our Enemies 2 
what laws have we for importing bow-ſtaves 2 and what great 
number of Families were maintained by that trade,&c. where 
as now neither are there Archers,nor bowyers,nor bawſtaves, 
hardly in the whole Kingdom. I wiſh we do not too ſoon re- 
pent the diſuſe of thoſe our famous weapons : to prevent which 
Q. Zliz. uſed her endeavour both by laws and encouragement 
(and to ſecond her, Sir. 7ho. Smith writ an ingenious book in 
commendation of Archery) the loſs of which weapon 1 rather 
lament then hope to recover. But thoſe workmen doubtleſs 
provided themſelves other trades as Archery decayed: and this 
age feels nowant of employment from that decay: neitherwill 
rhe next from that of clothing. But cloth may perhaps come 
again into requelt, and then the tentered, thin Deweh lathe 
light ſearges of France, and the effeminate Silks of /raly,may be 
deſpiſed. Perhaps alſo (which T ſee his Majeſty moſt prudently 
endeavours) ſome new trading place may be diſcovered, which 
may take of our Cloth in greater abundance then France or 
Holand did. Or if this happen not, yet by applying our ſelves 
to fiſhing, we ſhall in ſhort time think our preſent failure an ' 
happy increaſe. Our wooll has ever been accounted the great 
riches'of the Kingdom. By Pol. Yirgil England is calld terra ae 
{ana, arid our wooll the Golden fleece z by reaſon of the great 


; Quantity of Gold and Silver which came in yearly to buy it.Yet 


in the Sea at our doors lie greater treaſures then in our wooll : 
if we were not ſo {lothful as to fuffer our neighbours toRob us 

of it, whilſt we ſtand idle ſpeQators of our ruine.. 
4- It is alſo objected that the French and Dutch may in time 
work us out of trading in other parts by underſelling us: they 
« un- 
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undermine us, *tis true, not by underſelling us conſtantly 
but by underſelling us chiefly at firſt: and their trading being 
in ſocieties and companies their loſles are ſhared amongſt 1o 
many, that a ſmall one is hardly felt by any. wherefore it 
they find we have a ſettled trade in any place, they ſell firſt 
to their own loſs, and when by this means they have beaten 
us out, they raiſe their price h:gher then we did. Which 
prohibiting exportation will not hinder: there being no way 
of blowing-up this mine of theirs, but by ſuch a countermine 
of our own. If the Dutch have cither more skill in making 
Cloth ; or by faring more hardly,or by having proviſion cheap- 
e& from 7reland, and taking lefs fraight, can afford their Cloth 
cheaper ; they mult of neceſſity in time beat us out of trade , 


unleſs we learn to-work or live as they do. Bur if all the ſu- * 


perfluous wooll had a good price, and good cuſtome ſet up- 
on it, would it not be a good antidote againſt this underſel- 
ling us: I am (ure it would againlit their — us by 
what they make of our wooll, and far better then endeavour- 
18g to force the ſtream and fighting with impoſſibility. 

5. It has been demanded by ſome, ſince our Clothiers can- 
not work out our woolls, what 15 become of the wooll which 
lay on the Graziers hands in 2.1666. at which timesſay they, 
 therewas as great quantity unfold as at'preſent. Tho this I 
might in part deny, yet I will grant, that great quanrities did 


then lye upon our hands ; becauſe during the War and the. 


plague there was little of it wrought in our own, and lefs cx- 
porred into forein Countries ; the King of Fraxce at that time 
commanded all the #ng/;ſþ wooll which came into his domini- 
ons (which was ,no ſinall quantity ) to be burnt for fear of 
nfetion. And therefore the War and Plague ceaſing , our 
wooll was again in greater meaſure tranſported to foreiners 
then before. It cannot x Sky be.concluded that our Clo- 
thicrs can manutaRture all the Wooll of Zzeland, becauſe at 
this jun&yre we had, more;and afterwards leſs wooll u pon our 
hands, But we tj] loſe the poznt which js concerning - per- 

| . fluous 
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flaquswooll anly,. it the Clothiers can-work it all, let them 
dp ity we ſhall all rejoice at it, if they cannot; Thope they will 
>a THe POUR i unreaſonavleiftliey oppdle what we 
requeti,” 

6. Laſtly they urge that the French cannot make any, ex- 
cept very courſe Cloth,without our woo}l. Which Ideny and 
appeal to tuem, wha hnow any thing of: the-South parts of 
France, whether they make net good Clothat and about Car- 
c:ſſione, Bourge en Berry and diverſe other places without the 
help of our wool? Some Zxrky Merchams know allo, that 
their Carcaſon Cloth ftindes good prices, and-many buyers in the 
Levant. But grant it true, that they czn-make bur little be- 
{ides courſecloth without our wool}, and ſuppoſe it were p.l- 
f1ble to keep 9ar wooll from them; yet if they will be content 
to wear their own courſe cloth (as maſt certainly they will 
and mult) rather then buy ours, what ſhall the not-exporting 
wooll advantage the Clothier or the Merchant 2 Twould fain 
ask thoſe whoare ſo unwilling to have wooll exported, whe- 
ther they will give ſecurity to take of all the wooll yearly 
growing in the Nation at a reaſonable rate, ſuppoſe xo. pound 
per Pack : but if they refuſelet them nor think it reaſonable 
che poor Grazier, and Farmer, or indeed the Landlord muſt 
bear all the loſs and damage. ?Tis to great a'burthen on them, 
who already bear the chicf and almoſt only burthen of the 
Nation. 

V. For remedy of all the diſorders in this matter , I ſhall 
propoſe nothing but what I conceive the: laws of the 'Nation 
and Acts of Parliament enjoin. As, | 

1. That thoſe who work up our wodll in Ex-/azd may buy 
when and where they pleaſe, and as cheap as they can. 

2. That no broker or foreſtaller ſhall be ſuffered to buy 
wooll, but that it ſhall be bought either by the Clothier him- 
{slf, or the Exporter ; but not by any man to'fell it 'again 1n 
England unleſs in fuch Towns as Halifax, &c. Where the poor 
workmen are not able tobuy any conſiderable quantities, 25 
formerly it was. 3. That 
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buy and. export what theypleale.! 00m 1 - 

4. That every fack ot Wooll; that isexported;{haltpay ſuch 
cultom:s to the King as the Parliamear 1n their wildoim ſhall 
th.ak met. 1; | | «4 

5. That ny) Man, under. fach a-:Uegree-as ſhall be judged 
meet ſhall wear other then waotetboutward garments- +7 , 

| 6. That alhforgn wooHenand Sitk-manautattures whatever 
be confieate, «- . 21478 Thy 20'f » | |; ' , 

7. That proviGen be made for vending our Cloth beyond 
Se : and a prohibixjog mads of the Commodities Coming from 
{.ch Countries as refuſe our Cloth ; as the Parliament jhall 
think fit, according to the example of former times. 

$. That the Trib would be prevented from coming into 
Ea2laa3, unle(s in order t2 its fale to ſtrangers. 

9. That the multitude of At for Clorh-working be re- 
daced int9 one plain,c!carlaw remedying the innumerable a- 
buſes in Mingling, Carding, Spinning , Weaving, Scour- 
ing, Milling, Rowing , Tentring, Dying, &c, Which 
done, 1t'will be eaſy tv prevent exporting undrefled and un- 
dyed Clothes, Of which Sr. /Yalter Raleigh jultly complains , 
as prejudicial to the Kingdong, 

10. That the Aginager ml be dounttpanced in, and be 
put in mind of, duely executing his office : not ſuffering his 
ſeals to be ſold by dozens to Clothiers and Shearman to fix to 
ter own Clothes at their pleaſure. without being meaſured 
07 viſited, 

11. Th:tno F2l4þ mnn be permitted to ſet up for himſelf 
10 relat13n to clothing till he have ſerved 7 years apprentice- 
ſhipat the trade. Which will lefſen the out-cry of Clothiers 
tor want of work, encourage honeſt and $kilful work-men, 
and give creCir tg the employment,which now is diſgraced by 
toie whom ignoranc2y not an ill trade, reduces to a neceſlity, 
ay final'y it will give reputation to our Cloths) which for 
want 


3. That no Merchant ſtranger ſhall be fuffered to buy any 
Wooll till M-Saints or St Martins-day ; but: then' any may 


want wof 3 it bers much loſt cheir ir vent bojndle' as a Ls 6 
-our own Natipn.. - - & 
12, That for encreaſe of our EA eblutinaynd 
rmitted, and liberty :givetito'all,ftrangers £o'buz lat 

to fer up manutaQure at their pleaſure, and to live-withifrg 
dom, liberty, and the privileges of Engliſh men. Following! 
this the excellent example ot great King Fa. 34-thar there 
care -taken to per arr 1dlenels;/ fo Frequent. xr 'this | 
-fince Queer | Flizabeths As for -relieving.heggar 1b a thit 
moſt viouſly deſi jgneds yet proving an ence 2nt'to 
very and idlenels, a charge to the'induftrious inhabjranes! 


every Pariſh, and an injury to "os whole Nations” 
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